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Fiftieth Anniversary Celebration 


The Fiftieth Anniversary Celebration of the Society, as announced 
in the January JouRNAL, was held on the evening of March 2nd in 
the George Washington Hall of the National Republican Club for 
Women. An overflow attendance of members and guests participated 
in the occasion. A good representation of prominent psychical 
researchers came to New York from distant cities to join in the 
festivities. 

Dr. George H. Hyslop, President of the Society, presided at the 
meeting. Addresses were made by Professor C. J. Ducasse of the 
Philosophy Department, Brown University, Dr. Waldemar Kaempf- 
fert, Science Editor of The New York Times, Dr. Gardner Murphy, 
Chairman of the Society’s Research Committee, and Miss Gertrude 
Ogden Tubby, Professor Hyslop’s Secretary. All the speakers paid 
fitting tribute to the Founder of the Society, James Hervey Hyslop. 

Messages of congratulation and good wishes for the future were 
received and read by Dr. Hyslop from the Council of the Society for 
Psychical Research and Mr. and Mrs. W. H. Salter, London; Mr. G. 
Zorab, in behalf of the Council of the Dutch Society for Psychical 
Research, The Hague, Holland; Mr. H. Addington Bruce, an old 
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friend of Professor Hyslop’s and a former Trustee of the Society; 
Dr. J. B. Rhine, Parapsychology Laboratory, Duke University; and 
Miss Beatrice Hyslop, daughter of the Founder, now in Paris. 

The meeting was preceded by a broadcast in the afternoon on 
which Mrs. Alma Dettinger interviewed Professor Ducasse and Dr. 
Murphy on the meaning and importance of psychical research. 


Annual Meeting of Voting Members 


The Annual Meeting of the Voting Members of the American 
Society for Psychical Research, Inc., was held on January 31. 1956, 
at the Rooms of the Society. The President, Dr. George H. Hyslop, 
presided at the meeting. Voting Members also present were: Mrs. 
E. W. Allison, Mr. L. C. Andrews, Mr. Edward N. Ganser, Dr. 
William A. Gardner, Mrs. Lea Hudson, Mrs. Lawrence Jacob, Dr. 
S David Kahn, Mr. Gerald L. Kaufman, Mr. Alan F. MacRobert, 
Dr. Russell G. MacRobert, Miss Margaret Naumburg, and Mrs. 
Henry W. Warner. 

The following Trustees of the Society whose terms of office had 
expired were re-elected for another term of three years: Dr. George 
H. Hyslop, Dr. Gardner Murphy, and Dr. Montague Ullman. Mr. 
Richard DuBois and Dr. Robert W. Laidlaw were elected Trustees. 

The Annual Meeting was followed by a meeting of the Board of 
Trustees for the election of officers for the year 1956. The following 
officers of the Society were re-elected: President, Dr. George H. 
Hyslop; First Vice-President, Dr. Gardner Murphy; Treasurer, Mr. 
Gerald L. Kaufman; Secretary and Assistant Treasurer, Mrs. E. W. 
Allison. Professor C. J. Ducasse was elected Second Vice-President. 


Committees for 1956 


The President has appointed the Chairmen of Standing Com- 
mittees to serve for the year 1956 with power to select the other 
members of their respective committees. 

Research Committee: Dr. Gardner Murphy, Chairman; Mrs. E. 
W. Allison, Mrs. L. A. Dale, Dr. Jan Ehrenwald, Dr. Jule Eisenbud, 
Dr. S David Kahn, Dr. E. J. Kempf, Dr. R. A. McConnell, Dr. 
Montague Ullman, and Dr. J. L. Woodruff. 

Finance Committee: Mr. Gerald L. Kaufman, Chairman; Mr. Ben- 
son B. Sloan, and Mr. Harold W. Updike. 


Publications Committee: Mrs. E. W. Allison, Chairman; Mrs. L. 
A. Dale, Professor C. J. Ducasse, Dr. R. A. McConnell, Mrs. E. de P. 


Matthews, Dr. Gardner Murphy, Dr. J. B. Rhine, and Dr. Gertrude 
R. Schmeidler. 




















Precognition: An Analysis’ 


W. £E. Cox 


Introduction 


In the realm of psi phenomena, precognition has been one of the 
most difficult to understand and to integrate with other capacities. 
The search for a more incisive approach toward knowledge of its 
fundamental principle could well include at this time a fresh examina- 
tion of the evidence of several varieties of spontaneous precognition. 

Past efforts have dealt mostly with (1) the collecting of reports 
of premonitions according to the manners in which they were per- 
ceived (p. 57, nn. 23, 24), and (2) the laboratory variety of con- 
trolled, statistical treatment. In the present survey the objective is 
to point out new avenues of approach toward a better understanding 
of this enigmatical class of psi function and of the part it may be 
playing in our everyday lives. 

I:xamination of the basic phenomenon will be considered under 
the following subheads: I., General Precognition: A., Trivial, B., 
Seneficial, C., Detrimental; and II., Subliminal Precognition. 


Section |. General Precognition 


(Section II, “Subliminal Precognition,” will appear in a 
later number of the JOURNAL.) 


This consideration of precognition might be prefaced with the 
question of just how valuable are precognitive experiences. The 
scope of this writer’s answer to such question, and (in Section II) 
a statistical search for fresh evidence of precognition, account for 
the arbitrary subdivisions of this paper. A new approach to theo- 
retical considerations is also presented. The definition of precognition 
will be restricted to include only those experiences which are clearly 
unlikely to be due to clairvoyance (or telepathy). 


A. Trivial Precognition 


The trivial variety of precognition, wherein some puerile event 
comprises the whole of it, is often consciously experienced at just 
the moment of its fulfillment. The greater portion of each in this 
popular class is likely to unfold only a few seconds before its con- 
firmation in fact, but quite often sufficiently prior thereto to enable 
the percipient to note—as the fulfillment transpires—that it is indeed 


1 Appreciation is expressed for constructive suggestions on this paper by 
Drs. Hornell Hart, Gardner Murphy, R. H. Thouless, C. J. Ducasse, and 


J. B. Rhine. Responsibility for the opinions expressed, however, rests with 
the author. 
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precognition.2? From this form of the phenomenon there can be 
posited a subconscious occurrence of the precognition at some earlier 
hour or day, perhaps in the fleeting dream-state. Just as many other 
dreams are forgotten when we awaken, so could precognitive dreams 
be lost in the subliminal until the real events begin to yield a con- 
scious conviction of the precognition. 


There has, as yet, been offered no suitable way of measuring such 
varieties of precognition or clairvoyance as do not cross over the 
threshold of consciousness, other than by means of conventional 
ESP tests and the like. Nevertheless, the nature of precognition 
provides a gateway, subsequently to be discussed, through which 
may be admitted the fact that psi may occur much more often than 
we realize. 


The frequency with which precognition occurs may exceed con- 
siderably the portion that is consciously realized from (1) the 
moment of incipience, or from (2) some subsequent moment when 
fulfillment unfolds. There is no theoretical reason why a precognition 
should not occur without any conscious realization at all as such, 
directly or indirectly. As an example, A. could dream that X would 
happen to B., and the precognition could be fulfilled without A.’s 
ever knowing of it. A.’s subsequent direct knowledge of the event 
is no requirement; and it would make little difference whether or 
not A. consciously can recall the details of the dream next morning 
or at any future time. Such a case could be one wherein the per- 
cipient dreams of the name of a winner in a certain horse-race, and, 
perhaps remembering the dream but being disinterested and not of 
a betting temperament, never learns of the accurate fulfillment of his 
unrecognizedly-precognitive dream when this horse subsequently runs 
and wins. One of the cases reported by Myers is of this sort, involv- 
ing a soldier’s precognitive dream of a Civil War sequence which 
was accurately fulfilled only after his own death (itself included in 
the prophecy ).4 


This example illustrates the dreamer’s ability precognitively to 
perceive (or, more precisely, to prehend a present image of) future 
events themselves rather than to perceive quoad hoc his ultimate 
sensory knowledge of the same. That it was correctly precognized 
is a fact which does not stand or fall upon the percipient’s own 


2An alternate hypothesis, of course, is that the subject might perceive 
telepathically, from the mental intentions of the “agent,” knowledge of the 
latter’s immediately-subsequent actions, and at once misconstrue it as precogni- 
tion; but this would not hold true in most cases involving only inorganic or 
otherwise unpremeditated actions. 

3 And also in the manner to be introduced under “Subliminal Precognition.” 

4 Proc. S.P.R., Vol. XI, 1895, pp. 582-585. 
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ultimate knowledge of its accuracy—or any other person’s.5 Similar 
examples may be found in certain prophecies, such as the long-term 
ones of Nostradamus, etc.® 


In this paper, the term “realized” precognitions should be taken 
to mean those of which the percipients personally observed fulfill- 
ment, whether consciously remembering them from incipience or 
failing to recall them until the beginning of their fulfillment. ‘“Real- 
ized” is accordingly synonymous with “subsequently realized.” The 
term “unrealized precognition’” may be given a nominal place in 
this paper, and would simply connote such precognitions as occur 
(either consciously, but without subsequent recognition, or subcon- 
sciously ), but which are never confirmed to have been such. The 
theoretical horse-race example would come under such a classification. 


B. Benefictal Precognition 


Precognitive experiences which are of simple and conscious benefit 
to the percipient need not be given particular attention. This dis- 
cussion will be confined, instead, to more complex varieties—not to 
becloud our meager understanding of precognition’s operation, but 
rather to seek out ways of doing the opposite. 


In some precognitions which may be placed in the “beneficial” 
category, not only has the “time element” occasionally been misin- 
terpreted (e.g., in selected “warning” cases where resultant anxiety 
is so immediate as to provoke premature precautions), but there 
have been precognitions of an unpleasant experience which, although 
perceived a good number of times in advance of it, at the last fail 
to “come to the rescue.” Hyslop reports one such example’ (here 
abbreviated ) :— 


Mrs. D. experienced a vague but powerful impression that an 
unusual “burden” would befall her family. The premonition fre- 
quently was repeated, becoming even more intense and tending to 
indicate involvement of her small child. At odd times when planning 
something for the child’s future, she heard an internal voice say, 
“She'll never need it,” and the like. About a week before the 


5 Compare laboratory tests for precognition, wherein subjects often are never 
informed of the significant quantities of their hits which a correlation of the 
specially-shuffled ESP decks later may reveal. And if, let us suppose, all the 
shuffled decks were somehow to disappear before their correlation, this would 
not affect the matter of their having contained perhaps a highly significant 
total of correctly foreseen card orders. It is axiomatic that vanished or dis- 
arranged cards (and, to be sure, the soldier’s not having informed any of his 
associates—#f that had been in fact the case) prevent empirical confirmation of 
such precognitions. 
6H. J. Forman, The Story of Prophecy, Tudor Publishing Co., New York, 
1940. 

7 Proc. S.P.R., Vol. XIV, 1898-1899, pp. 266-270. 
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catastrophe the mother thought she smelt fire at night so she began 
to be very cautious about matches within reach. Then one day as 
she took the child to its crib for a nap, the voice warned “Turn the 
mattress.” She, in her haste, did not heed this brief warning, and 
a little while later flames enveloped the crib and child. 


The enigma in this case is why the voice did not urge her more 
strongly to take action at the last such as by adding “now!” or some 
other explanation—and without ever having maintained that its 
worrisome prevision would be consummated. 


In another category we of course find those occasional premoni- 
tions of disasters that are “nipped in the bud,” prior to their would-be 
horrible terminations, as a direct result of precognition.* In the 
cases of Mrs. D. and Lady Z. we have a relative paradox within 
precognition itself: in the former, a futile urge to take action about 
a fixed and “inevitable” future; and in the latter a “conditional 
future,” one not inevitably fixed but rather precognized in “whole” 
and thwarted in part. 


Two other short considerations may be presented concerning the 
“indirectness” of the operational procedures of precognitive phe- 
nomena. The first is illustrated in the following case reported by 


Dr. L. E. Rhine.? 


I dreamed I was down town on Main Street and stopped to 
look in the window of a dress shop. Just inside the shop an old 
school chum of mine came out dressed in a black coat. I said, 
“I am sorry to hear about your mother’s death, Helen.” A few 
weeks later Helen’s mother did die, and one day as I was down 
town in the same spot of my dream the whole thing happened 
exactly as dreamed. 

Here the dream only casually alluded to an important occurrence, 
which, indeed, might well have been remembered and related to her 
chum. 

Secondly, “indirectness” in precognition is illustrated in quite 
another—indeed a more popular divergence—by the occasional ex- 
perience of precedented symbolic dreams, wherein, e.g., one “usually 
dreams of” teeth, of bathing, or a Celt of “death lights,” etc., shortly 
before the death of a relative or friend. There is, too, the occasional 
disparity between the location or the appurtenances in a precognitive 
dream and these details in its fulfillment; but this need not par- 


8E.g., “Lady Z. and the Coachman,” Proc. S.P.R., Vol. XI, 1895, p. 497; 
see also cases in Vol. VIII, pp. 391 and 401-402. 

9L. E. Rhine, “Frequency of Types of Experience in Spontaneous Precogni- 
tion,” Journal of Parapsychology, Vol. 18, 1954, p. 102. 
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ticularly concern us, for reasons expressed in what Tyrrell aptly has 
termed “‘artist’s license.’’!° 

There are other precognitions of specific benefit, which either may 
be subliminal (or otherwise unrecallable) or, if consciously recalled 
as a former dream or waking impression, may never be realized 
actually to have been precognitive. If I were to dream of my car 
in an accident, and as a result of dwelling on it delay an impending 
journey for even a moment, or if purely intuitively I should on 
occasion alter my speed, this quite conceivably might avert what 
would have become the identical accident “so precognized.” There is 
fairly strong “parallel” evidence for this contention and likewise 
against it; and, although the recognizable evidence is mainly in its 
favor, we must acknowledge the possibility of both (see Section II 
and Detrimental Precognition). 

The task of interrelating the divergencies of such precognitive 
experiences as are herein considered is a difficult one, especially 
when we include the “detrimental” variety illustrated below. It 
would seem, then, that we must find out as much as we can about 
the full nature of foreknowledge before trying in renewed earnest 
to discover its principle. 


There is another aspect of precognition which may be given brief 
mention: the problem whether this faculty is not also the root-cause 
of those rare capacities of mathematical prodigies. Can Myers’ 
“manifestation of the indwelling computative power”!! (which pre- 
vails in the very young), however literate or illiterate the prodigy, 
be reduced to something other than precognition (or clairvoyance) ? 
(Jf it could, would we not then have a new and unparsimonious 
postulate for what is accepted to be psi?) Precognition per se may 
not be the actual form of psi involved: we cannot safely rule out 
clairvoyance, for in a pure mathematical problem the answer, though 
not yet routinely determined, is of course inherent in the problem. 
Conceivably, at least, the psi function here posited by which the 
correct answer itself might be ascertained in advance of any com- 
putation, is no more certainly that of precognition than is, say, the 
capacity to guess correctly the number of beans in a jar before they 
are counted. The “limitations” of conventional psi capacities can 


10G.N.M. Tyrrell, The Personality of Man, Penguin Books, Ltd., Middlesex, 
1947, pp. 87-89. 

11F, W. H. Myers, Human Personality and Its Survival of Bodily Death, 
Longmans, Green, New York (last edition, 1954) Vol. 1. pp. 79-85. Myers 
does not try to attribute such prodigious calculations to any form of psi, but 
rather to an “accidental adaptation” (p. 118), and he terms it as “merely a 
subliminal calculation . . . expressing itself supraliminally” (p. 87). One well 
may wonder what would result if a problem in calculus—or one in the binary 
or even a “heptary” numerical system, instead of only the denary—were 
presented (and, in addition, a test for precognition itself). 
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hardly be held to comprise adequate indication that neither precogni- 
tion nor clairvoyance and the capacities of prodigia mathematica, 
however continuous the latter, are wholly unrelated. 

The fundamental questions which man’s diverse precognitive 
experiences pose—questions of whether precognition results from a 
“timeless subliminal consciousness,” the “specious present,” extra 
dimensions, or none of them—remain quite debatable, though these 
have been given considerable attention in the literature. But what 
the most adequate postulate ultimately might turn out to be is not 
the purpose of this analysis to consider.!? 

C. Detrimental Precognition 

Among the enigmas of psychical research there is another variety 
of precognition, of much less than average familiarity; one which is 
an anomaly in itself. In it a consciously realized precognition of 
some undesirable eventuality is a cause of its own fulfillment. I do 
not refer to psychological ‘“‘cases” which can be resolved to the 
exclusion of psi, but to cases where there were resultant efforts 
made to thwart the fulfillment, efforts which were not only of no 
avail but were per se a major contribution to the cause of the mis- 
fortune precognized. 


There are a number of such cases, to which might be ascribed 
the title of “detrimental precognition.” Because of their comparative 
scarcity, four (of nine known to this writer) are here related. The 
eventuality in three of these was death, and in one, trivia. 


The first is taken from a biography of Robert Morris, noted 
American financier during the Revolutionary War and a framer of 
the Constitution.’ His father, Robert, Sr., was an agent for a 
Liverpool shipping firm, and it was to him that the premonition 
occurred. 


It was customary, after the arrival of a ship from a foreign 
port, for the captain to . . . entertain the consignee and his 
friends, and as a compliment, to fire a salute at their departure 
from the vessel .. . The night before the gala event (aboard 
the Liverpool, at Oxford, Md.), however, Morris dreamt that, 
after a pleasant day on shipboard, he had received a fatal 
wound from the salute fired in his honor. Try as he would, he 
could not shake off the memory of this dream .. . All morning 
he brooded . . . and before noon had decided not to join the 
party. Calling Captain Mathews into his office, he very apolo- 
getically related his dream . . . and offered this as an excuse 

12 See Theoretical Discussion, pp. 56 ff., however. 
13 Eleanor Young, Forgotten Patriot, Robert Morris, Macmillan, New York, 
1950, pp. 5-7. Quoted by permission. Original records of this experience are 


in a “Narrative of (Capt.) Jeremiah Banning,” and a letter by Morris, Jr.'s 
daughter, in Boogher’s Repository. 
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for not attending the celebration that afternoon. The captain, 
indignant, rebuked Morris, [who] replied . . . “Call it super- 
stition if you like, but our family is reputed to have the gift, 
or curse, of receiving premonitions of impending disaster.” 

Mathews at last promised that no salute would be fired. There- 
upon Morris reluctantly consented to attend the celebration .. . 
After the festivities he called Morris aside. “The crew don’t 
take kindly to the arrangements, sir. They insist on firing the 
usual salute. You know a glass of grog is served every sailor 
immediately afterward.” 


.. . Very well,” Robert Morris agreed, “but do not fire 
the salute until I or someone else gives the signal.” 


“I will accompany you to shore, sir, and give the signal 
myself when we are far enough away.” Captain Mathews there- 
upon instructed the gunner not to fire until he raised his 
hand 


...A fly lodged on the captain’s nose before the boat had 
rowed clear of the gun range. Thoughtlessly Mathews, forgetting 
for the moment his responsibility, raised his hand to brush the 
fly away. Seeing the motion and considering this the signal, 
the gunner fired the salute. The next moment Morris felt a 
sharp pain in his upper arm ... The wadding from one of the 
guns ... [had struck] his arm above the elbow, breaking the 
bone, and lodging in the flesh . . . No physician was available 

[and] a few days afterward mortification set in. 

Morris died July 12, 1750, and is buried at White Marsh church- 
yard, Oxford.'* In this case, no alternative to precognition seems to 
exist. 

The case to follow involves a comparatively trivial “detriment.” It 
was first reported by Myers!> in the words of the percipient, 
Mrs. C. 

[ have an intense horror of monkeys—I seldom look at one 
if I can help it . . . I dreamed that I was persistently followed 
by one such as I had never seen before, but which terrified me 
extremely, and from which I could not escape. . . . I mentioned 
it to my family, and my husband recommended a short walk. 
In consequence, and quite contrary to my custom, I arranged 
to take my children for a short walk, without their nurse 
accompanying me, and as their favorite walk was up Nightingale- 
lane... past... the high walls of Argyll Lodge, the residence 
of the Duke of Argyll, I agreed to take them there, and when 
we arrived . . . what was my horror to see on the roof of the 
coach-house the very monkey of my dreams! In my surprise 
and terror, I clasped my hands and exclaimed, much to the 


14 Morris’ epitaph, which still stands (restored in 1898), is aptly worded 
in re this incident. 


15 Proc. S.P.R., Vol. XI, 1895, pp. 488-489. 
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amazement of a coachman waiting outside, “My dream! My 
dream !” 

This I suppose attracted the attention of the monkey and 
he began to come after us, he on the top of the wall, we 
beneath, every minute I expecting he would jump upon me, and 
having precisely the same terror | experienced in my dream. . 
We could not go fast, which added to my distress, but we 
succeeded in escaping it, and on my return home I sent a 
servant to enquire if a monkey had been seen there, for my 
state of nervousness was extreme. She was informed that that 
morning a rare and very valuable monkey belonging to the 
Duchess had got loose, and so the incident was explained. But 
my dreaming of it previously remains unexplained. 

An explanation of this case in terms other than the precognitive 
would require a complicated set of less defensible hypotheses. Mrs. C. 
could well have perceived clairvoyantly, e.g., that at that moment 
a monkey was at large in the community; and, being horrified, 
awakened and so decided herself to exercise the children. But clair- 
voyance surely played no part in their directing and her timing the 
sojurn by the Duke’s high walls during the monkey’s stance upon 
a perch visible beyond. On the contrary, such a variety of clair- 
voyance should have caused her to avoid those walls, and this psi 
experience then would never have reached total fulfillment, or— 
more particularly—the annals of psychical research. 


The third case, entitled ‘““The Locksmith’s Apprentice,” is reported 
by Owen,!® who states that it occurred (circa 1859) “in Hamburg 
[and] was given at the time in the newspapers of the day.” 


The apprentice of a... locksmith . . . Claude Soller, one 
day informed his master that the night before he had dreamed 
that he had been murdered on the road between Hamburg and 
Bergedorf. His master laughingly told him that he had just 
then 140 Rix-dollars to send to his brother-in-law in Bergedorf; 
and, to prove to him how ridiculous it was to believe in such 
omens, he . . . should be the bearer of it. The young man, after 
vainly remonstrating, was compelled to set out . . . Arrived 
half-way, at the village of Billwaerder . . . he called upon the 
baillie . . . related ... his dream... and begged that some 
one might be allowed to accompany him through a small wood 
that lay in his way. The baillie, smiling at his fears, bade one 
of the workmen go with him as he desired. The next day the 
body of the apprentice was found, his throat cut... The man 
who accompanied him . . . was apprehended, confessed his 
crime, and declared that it was the recital of the dream which 
had prompted him to its commission. 


16 Robert Dale Owen, Footfalls on the Boundary of Another World, 
Lippincott, Philadelphia, 1875 (also 1859), pp. 145-146. 
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In commenting on this class, Owen states that of these (two 
cases are given) “we may dispose, preliminarily, of one class as 
evidently susceptible of simple and natural explanation.” He is re- 
ferring to their bringing about their own fulfillment.!? But strict 
examination does not reveal such explanation to be adequate; for 
even if the probability of the workman’s being thievish is presumed 
(learning as he did of the money), it will be recalled that the 
original dream was that of murder between Hamburg and Berge- 
dorf, and not of money or his master. 


Another case of this type is reported (without corroborating 
evidence) by Crowe.'§ 

A Scotsman dreamt of people removing a body from a lake, 
and that he upon approaching perceived that it was himself. 
Alarmed, he resolved never to venture on that lake again. 
Later it became indispensable that he do so; and as the day was 
calm he yielded, on condition that he be put ashore at once on 
the opposite side whilst the rest of his party proceeded to their 
destination where he would meet them. This done, amidst their 
derision, he was standing on the bank [at destination] as they 
neared. But the little promontory supporting him had been 
undermined by the water; it gave way beneath, and life was 
extinct before he could be rescued... 

The possibility of accounting for this case through coincidence is 
weakened by the dream’s including a group of people specifically 
retrieving the body, with which the fulfillment was in accordance. 


The comparative rarity of the “detrimental’’—and the “non-bene- 
ficial” —types of precognitive experiences makes all the more neces- 
sary their full conformity to the given definition of the category in 
which each is here placed. Strict search accordingly was made against 
their justifiably being other than “irreducibly prepresentative” pre- 
cognitions. To attempt further to reduce this detrimental type to the 
same category or “order” of precognition as the more popular varie- 
ties would be to predicate the same upon the hypothesis that each 
precognition, and a fulfillment of it, would have occurred anyway— 
even if after the precognition no express effort had been made to 
thwart fulfillment. To make this interpretation, however, is to beg 
the entire question of precognition. But is it correct ad hoc to accept 
precognition as being basically responsible for the very misfortune 
which, in these cases, it was “designed” to prevent? In this there 


17 Cf. H. F. Saltmarsh, Foreknowledge, G. Bell & Sons, London, 1938, 
p. 36n. He mentions several wherein the precognition “helped bring about” 
that which was anticipated, and ascribes them to autosuggestion. They involve 
states of health, however, and accordingly might well be purely psychosomatic. 

18 Catherine Crowe, The Night Side of Nature, G. Routledge & Co., London, 
1854, p. 41 (3rd edition). 
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can be no certainty, as we cannot safely take for granted the 
apparent condition that these “precognitive episodes were deliber- 
ately designed for specific purposes, any more than any other natural 
event should be so interpreted”; therefore the detrimental type of 
precognition “deserves much further exploration, for the whole 
problem of causation as related to precognition is a fundamentally 
important one if we are going to clear up the philosophical aspects 
of psi.’’!9 

An appreciable number of European and Asiatic folk tales are of 
similar motif, in which someone’s death is prophesied in detail and 
preceded by unsuccessful effort to prevent it; and it is a feature of 
certain classical tragedies, such as the Oedipus cycle. The preventive 
acts (whether or not as “prophesied’”’) seem generally to have been 
such as did not in themselves contribute to the cause of the deaths; 
but they may have been evoked by actual cases fairly analogous to 
the examples under discussion. Herodotus also relates an appropriate 
example, one involving King Croesus and the death of his son.?? 


The detrimental form can be but little more incongruous than 
is precognition alone. Though in the latter, knowledge of the effect 
appears to precede its cause, it is worthy of note that in the detri- 
mental variety the cause seems partially to precede the effect. In the 
case of Mrs. C., had she not distinctly exclaimed, “My dream! My 
dream!” the monkey might well not have been led to follow her. 
Thus it becomes an interesting conjecture as to whether her exclama- 
tion was likewise “foreordained” (it did not comprise part of the 
dream, nor could it conceivably), or whether the monkey would 
have spied and pursued her anyway. 


Theoretical Discussion 

We turn now to a short consideration of the specific value which 
the foregoing classifications of precognitive experiences collectively 
may have. The opinion of this writer is that they can be of relative 
value to the research, and for at least one basic reason: viz., a need 
for a fresh classification of precognitive cases, one which is based 
on their inherent natures instead of upon only the comparatively 
superficial effects which comprise their rise to conscious registration. 

The painstaking efforts required in order to progress much further 
toward the discovery of the modus operandi of precognition might 
stand to benefit from such treatment. The speculative theories which 
past efforts have educed, as mentioned by name only at the end of 
the preceding section of this paper, appear each to have reached an 


19 Quotations are from a letter from Hornell Hart to the author. 
20 Herod., Bk. 1, c. 34-45. 
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“impasse,” if I may presume to use that term. There will be lent to 
the effort, then, through the classification here offered, a platform 
which may render appreciable aid in an ultimate extrapolation of a 
unified theory for precognition. Space does not permit of a specific 
attempt at a theoretical development of these observations, but only 
in drawing attention to their potential @ posteriort value to the 
precognition problem. 
The appropriate categories, or types, would be the following: 
1. Beneficial?! 


a. Directly (cases of simple, conscious benefit ; no 
example given.) 
b. Indirectly (e.g., dream of informing chum re 
regretting a death, p. 50.) 
2. Non-beneficial?? (¢.g., “She'll never need it’ case, pp. 
49-50.) 
3. Trivial (no example needed.) 
4. Detrimental (e.g., Robert Morris case, et al., pp. 
52-53.) 


Most of the classifications which already have been made illustrate 
primarily the paths through which precognition reaches the level of 
consciousness, and the psychological conditions, etc., which are most 
conducive to its occurrence; but they leave uncharted the inherent 
differences which are pointed out in this discussion. The former have 
been assimilated fairly adequately by L. E. Rhine,?> Saltmarsh?4 
and others, and are of course of great value as far as they go. But 
the factors they stress are the devious modes in which the contents 
are presented through psi to the conscious. The factors which are 
stressed in the foregoing categorization, however, are wholly of 
‘“purpose-and-result” transitional orders. There may be other cate- 
gories of similar value; for example the “directly beneficial” (1,a) 
might be divided into “positive” and “negative,” so to speak, of 
which the latter would refer to all cases that are either wholly 
aversive or of the “nipped in the bud” variety (see p. 50). 

The issue of “time” may itself be of small consequence: since an 
irreducible precognition is distinctly on the other side of the “time 


21 This would include both the “General” and “Subliminal” (see Section II) 
varieties. An “Indirect” example of the latter, at the conscious level, is the 
Stevick case. 

22 Such “non-beneficial” cases may be few enough to justify doubt as to 
whether they represent a genuine type. 

23 Op. cit., pp. 93-123. Her precognitive classifications are the following: 
Intuitive, Hallucinatory, Unrealistic- and Realistic-dreaming; also “Conviction” 
and “Non-conviction.” 

24 Op. cit., p. 15. His classifications are as follows: Dreams, Borderland, 
Impression, Hallucination, Mediumistic, and Crystal Vision. 
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line,” its distance beyond it is secondary. There is, in fact, little 
evidence that the comparative rarity of known cases involving from 
one to many weeks’ (and years’) foreknowledge is due to anything 
other than (1) our natural tendency to forget their content much 
more frequently than that of “shorter ones,” and (2) a conceivably 
longer time during which complete “psi-aversion” might come to 
pass.?9 

The “limiting aspects” illustrated by two of the above categories, 
the Non-beneficial and Indirectly beneficial precognitions, appear not 
to have been accorded as much importance as they may turn out to 
deserve in the study of precognitive dynamics. Even our under- 
standing of telepathy and clairvoyance might likewise benefit from 
a similar categorization (vz., Trivial vs. Beneficial). Through the 
widened scope of the “comparative anatomy” which a categorization 
of the different types would seem to afford, further progress in the 
valued efforts to attain the underlying objective of this quest might 
the sooner be achieved. 





25 Some theoretical implications of this category are summarized in the 
concluding paragraphs of a paper entitled “The PK Mechanism,” by C. B. 
Nash, Journal S.P.R., Vol. 38, 1955, pp. 8-11. 

















The Significance of Gestalt Psychology for the 


Problem of Immortality’ 


JAMES C. CRUMBAUGH 


It is usually assumed that the concept of survival requires a 
belief in dualism of mind and body. The present paper describes 
a point of view, drawn largely from the implications of Gestalt 
psychology, wherein the concept of both immortality and physical 
monism could be accepted. So far only Wheeler? and Murphy? 
appear to have seen these relationships, and neither has developed 
them from the present point of view. 


It is not difficult for the popular mind to assume the truth of the 
concept of immortality, for most people unconsciously adopt the 
belief in the dualism of mind and body which has typified the every- 
day thinking of almost all of the world’s culture patterns from 
earliest times to the present. We find this dualism clearly defined in 
Plato, adopted by the Apostle Paul, and integrated into Christian 
theology, and later restated in the modern period of philosophical 
thought in Cartesian philosophy. But modern psychology, growing 
for the most part out of the British Empiricist philosophies of Locke, 
Hartley, Hume, Berkeley, and Bain, and becoming a separate dis- 
cipline under the leadership of the great nineteenth-century German 
physiologist, Wilhelm Wundt, became increasingly skeptical of this 
dualism. As some wag has put it, “Descartes separated mind and 
body, and psychologists have been trying ever since to put the two 
back together again.” 


The usual position on the mind-body problem among the early 
psychologists—Wundt, his pupil Titchener and their successors— 
became that of psychophysical parallelism. This view, said to have 
been originated by Bain but clearly apparent in the work of Leibnitz, 
holds that mind and body run parallel, being separate but correlated 
in activity. The interpretation made by psychologists, however, 
became something like Spinoza’s “double-aspect” theory: mind and 
body were two aspects of the same thing, rather than two separate 
things, just as a lens may appear concave from one side and convex 


1] am deeply indebted to Professor C. J. Ducasse of Brown University for 
a critical reading of this paper and for very cogent suggestions concerning 
treatment of some of the major points herein. 

2 Raymond Wheeler, “Organismic versus Mechanistic Logic,” Psychological 
Review, Vol. 42, 1935, pp. 335-352. 

3Gardner Murphy, “Field Theory and Survival,” Journat A.S.P.R., Vol. 
XXXIX, 1945, pp. 181-209. 
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from the other, still being the same lens. With the advent of Wat- 
sonian behaviorism in psychology, one of these aspects disappeared : 
“Mind” became simply an abstraction for the functioning of the 
physical organism as it adjusts to its environment—in short, mind 
was synonymous with behavior, and conscious experience no longer 
existed. 

The Watsonian era has now passed, but it left deep marks upon 
American psychology—deeper, in fact, than most present-day psy- 
chologists seem to realize. While conscious experience has crept 
back into psychological thought, mind is still a functional abstraction 
and does not exist apart from the physical organism. The ‘“‘psycho- 
physical axiom,” one of the fundamental assumptions of modern 
psychology, states that all psychological processes have a physical 
counterpart in the biological nature of the organism. For example, 
when you think, some neurophysiological process is taking place 
in the brain. This view is consistent with both psychophysical paral- 
lelism and extreme behaviorism, although genuine parallelism would 
hold that the neurological process is not the same as—but merely 
correlates with—the mental process, whereas behaviorism would 
identify the two. The latter view has become the most widely ac- 
cepted concept among American psychologists. As a result they 
have seldom subscribed to the possibility of survival, for they have 
seen no way in which mental processes could exist apart from the 
physical organism. 


One system of psychology, however, offers concepts which make 
possible the acceptance of both survival and physical monism. This 
is Gestalt psychology, originating in Germany around 1912 with the 
work of Wertheimer, Koffka, and Kohler, and spreading thereafter 
to this country. While this system has nothing officially to say of 
survival concepts, one of its exponents, Wheeler,’ has seen that its 
data can be interpreted in terms which harmonize with them. The 
leading proponents of Gestalt psychology have bent over backwards 
to avoid any metaphysical coloring of their system because in its 
early years it was accused by the behaviorists of being based upon 
speculative and somewhat subjective concepts that were difficult of 
experimental verification. But while the Gestaltists evaded the meta- 
physical implications of their concepts, we may make use of these 


in our search for a common ground between psychology and 
metaphysics. 


Let us briefly examine the principal tenets of the Gestalt system. 
First and foremost is the general approach to the study of mental 
phenomena that is implied by the name Gestalt, which in German 


4 Wheeler, op. cit. 
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means “whole,” “pattern,” “form,” “configuration,” or ‘“‘total ar- 
rangement.” Mental processes are to be studied as a unit or totality, 
not analyzed or dissected into their elements or component parts. 
Analysis may be of value at times, but it is only by consideration of 
the whole that we understand the meaning of the mental process. 
The four sides of a square have no meaning of squareness when 
dissected and observed separately; they constitute a square only by 
being brought together in the relationships necessary to yield a 
unitary whole which is perceived as a square. Thus the true meaning 
is observed only in the relationships, not in the discrete elements 
which form these relationships. And so it is with all aspects of life— 
moral, spiritual, aesthetic, intellectual, physical; the meaning is to be 
found only in the totality of relationships within each of these areas. 


The Gestalt psychologists believe fundamentally in the interpreta- 
tion of psychological events from the standpoint of the total pattern 
of relationships which constitute these events. They believe we per- 
ceive and learn by this principle, which they have called the law of 
Pragnanz or filledness. They speak of a perceptual or learning 
“field,” which implies that mental activities are not made up of a 
series of discrete acts but rather of a total unitary complex or field 
of mental relationships. The key to understanding this idea lies in 
the term “organization.” A psychological field is organized; all ele- 
ments of the field are related in such a way as to form a total pattern. 


This principle has a number of corollaries which we shall not 
deal with here, but there is one derived concept which is of funda- 
mental importance for our purposes. This is the concept of “trans- 
position,” which holds that the total complex of relationships in 
a given field can be reproduced in a different medium composed of 
entirely different elements, and that the psychological Gestalt or 
meaning will remain the same. For example, we may play “Auld 
Lang Syne” on the piano in the key of C in the octave below middle 
C. Then we may play the same tune in the key of F, in the octave 
above middle C. The second rendition will be immediately recognized 
by anyone who is familiar with the first, yet the actual elements 
(the tones) that composed the first have been entirely changed in 
the second. What have the two in common? It is obviously the total 
pattern of relationships, the total field. If we are asked to name the 
tune in each case, we promptly respond that both are “Auld Lang 
Syne.” We detect a difference in the elements, but the tune remains 
the same. The elements constitute the medium of expression, but 
the psychological experience of “Auld Lang Syne” is in the relation- 
ships between the elements, not in the elements themselves. This 
experience can be reproduced in many different media. We can 
record the tune on a phonograph record or on motion picture film 
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or on magnetic tape. The recording media may be so different as to 
make it hard to see how each could express the same musical rela- 
tionships, but these different media can reproduce the same tune so 
accurately that it would be impossible to tell by listening to it whether 
it was recorded on tape or in wax. We may destroy a particular 
medium, for example the wax record upon which the tune is im- 
pressed; but this does not destroy the tune. It can be reproduced in 
another medium by the influence of some second medium in which 
it has been recorded at the same time. If, for instance, both a tape 
and a wax recording were originally made of the tune, upon destruc- 
tion of the wax record the tape could be used to reproduce the tune 
in more wax. 


Now let us draw an analogy between this tune and human person- 
ality. The conscious awareness and past experience of a given indi- 
vidual may be compared to the melody on a record; the physical 
organism is analogous to the wax record. If the physical organism 
should be destroyed, the organization of the conscious awareness 
and past experience which constitute the personality—if this organi- 
zation should exist in another medium isomorphic to the first—could 
still contNue to function. This second physical medium could be 
either theggame type as, or of a different type than, the original. In 
other words, the isomorphic personality might constitute another 
biological organism such as we now know, or some entirely different 
type of organism of which we have not yet conceived. All that is 
required is that the organic medium be capable of retaining and 
expressing the same relationships which exist in the personality of 
a given individual. The idea here is very similar to that of the 
so-called “‘etheric double” which has sometimes been proposed. 


In the metamorphosis of insects we see a change from one physical 
form to an entirely different physical form, although the individual 
presumably retains a continuity of psychic experience, albeit on a 
very primitive level. The experience changes in the adult stage, to 
be sure, correlating with the changes in the physical organism— 
id est, crawling experiences are replaced by flying experiences, and 
so forth. We do not know whether memory of the previous stage is 
retained in the later stages, but we can conceive of dynamically 
changing organisms in which this is so. 

Even in an identical medium the dynamic changes may be as great. 
Long ago Ernst Mach* pointed out that human personalities change 
so much from one period in life to another as to be unrecognizably 
different in these different periods. A person may, in fact, be more 





5 Ernst Mach, The Analysis of Sensations (translated by C. M. Williams), 
The Open Court Publishing Co., Chicago, 1914. 
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different from his own personality in childhood than from another 
individual’s personality in the adult stage. The only common thread 
between successive stages of an individual is to be found in his 
memory for a previous stage. 

The first law of the universe is change. Heraclitus saw this: 
Tx navtTa nmaptpyovtat ... “All things pass away.” The Romans 
expressed it: Tempus, edax rerum . . . “Time, the devourer of 
things.” The Gestalt principle of change, development, dynamic 
unfolding is a fundamental law of nature; the laws of celestial motion, 
the laws of thermodynamics, and the evidences of an expanding 
universe attest this. 

According to this concept “soul” ceases to be thought of as either 
a particular group of molecules of smatter or a particular ‘“non- 
material’ substance arranged into a pattern of relationships that 
constitute an entity, and becomes instead simply another name for 
the pattern of relationships which constitute personality. An entity, 
as Professor C. J. Ducasse has pointed out (in personal correspond- 
ence), is “a Gestalt of capacities, dispositions, etc., each of these 
being a tendency to behave in some manner B upon some change 
of kind A in a context of kind C.”” The human body is such a Gestalt. 
But while the relationships which constitute this Gestalt can be 
destroyed in a given medium, the isomorphic pattern for them exists 
in the same way that the formula for a chess gambit exists inde- 
pendently of the destruction of the board upon which it is played. 
In fact, all of the as yet unsung songs, as yet unplayed chess games, 
as yet unlived personalities exist potentially in nature regardless of 
whether they are at a given moment expressed in any medium. The 
number of possible combinations of relationships is, of course, too 
staggering to comprehend, but probably finite if the universe itself 
is finite, which seems to be a growing view in physics. 

In this connection we may recall the Scripture, John 1:1: “In the 
beginning was the Word, and the Word was with God, and the 
Word was God.” If we translate “Word” as “law,” the passage fits 
perfectly the concept at hand. The original Greek employs logos 
(A6yoc), which may be rendered as “reason” or “intelligence,” or 
perhaps more loosely as “law.” In other words, in the beginning was 
the law which made possible all patterns or arrangements. Even 
though a personality may act under free will, the law determines 
what it will want to do. 

This view of “soul” makes impotent the frequent scientific objec- 
tion that every fiber of the human body has been carefully dissected 
and no soul has been found. Just as the relationships which constitute 
love or hate are not found by observation of the discrete elements 
which have entered into these relationships, so the total complex of 
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relationships which constitute “soul” are not found in these same 
discrete elements. But this does not preclude the reproduction of 
these relationships in another medium, according to the Gestalt con- 
cept of transposition. Among the Gestalt psychologists, only Ray- 
mond Wheeler® seems to have seen the implications of transposition 
for the doctrine of immortality; but this thinking is implicit in the 
Gestalt concepts. 


We may now raise the question of the nature of the medium in 
which reproduction of the bodily Gesta/t would take place. A num- 
ber of hypotheses are possible here, but to the writer the most 
tenable appears to be the concept of an “etheric double” which 
coexists with the body. This is not, of course, a new idea. This 
etheric double may be conceived in either of two ways: (1) as a 
material medium in the sense that it obeys the known laws of matter 
(which view is consistent with physical monism), or, (2) as a non- 
physical medium in the sense employed by J. B. Rhine in relation 
to the ESP hypothesis, to which the known laws of time, space, mass, 
and so forth would not apply. Since the first view represents a lesser 
departure from orthodox science and, if tenable, is a more par- 
simonious one, it is probably wise to exhaust the possibilities here 
before yielding to the second view. 


We may thus assume tentatively that each change in the bodily 
Gestalt registers simultaneous isomorphic changes in an etheric double 
which, although as yet undiscovered, is susceptible of discovery and 
reconciliation with known physical laws. This is like a master tape 
recorder which makes a record of what is played in various media 
(such as radio, phonograph, film sound track, and so forth) and which 
can reproduce any of these Gestalten in another medium at a later 
time. This concept may be susceptible of experimental verification, 
regardless of whether the medium be physical or non-physical. If 
such a master medium exists, it may be that it can be discovered and 
changes in it can be found which coincide with changes in the bodily 
medium. Or it may be that the laws that govern psi capacities— 
which laws give some evidence of being independent of the laws 
that govern the medium of the body—may also govern this master 
medium. If so, when more is known about the medium in which 
ESP and related capacities are expressed, it may be possible to 
find evidence that changes in the bodily medium produce isomorphic 
changes in this master medium, and to study the nature of these 
changes with a view to determining whether they result in a repro- 
duction of the bodily Gestalt. 


This last named line of thought would, of course, represent a 


6 Wheeler, op. cit. 
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deviation from physical monism; the latter could be maintained only 
by assuming that the isomorphic medium is a part of presently known 
media, or at least of media whose laws are the same as those of the 
known physical universe. 


Of course many tough-minded scientists will be unable to make 
any of these assumptions in the absence of experimental evidence 
for them, but at least the assumptions do not conflict with any of 
the established facts, as scientists have generally considered to be the 
case with the usual concept of soul in which a non-material entity 
is assumed to exist in the form of a particular group of “psychic 
elements” which might be compared to the particular group of 
molecules which make up the body. And these assumptions are suffi- 
ciently open to such possible experimental demonstrations as to per- 
mit all who have not eliminated faith and imagination from their 
intellectual make-up to integrate the ideas into their thinking without 
loss of scientific respectability. 


Department of Philosophy and Psychology 
Memphis State College 
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An Appraisal by Mrs. W. H. Salter 
of 
“The Haunting of Borley Rectory: 
A Critical Survey of the Evidence” 


By ERIC J. DINGWALL, KATHLEEN M. GOLDNEY, 
and TREVOR H. HALL! 


It has always been one of the functions of psychical research to 
strip away from the basis of genuine paranormal phenomena the 
strange accretions imposed on it by credulity and fraud. To this 
necessary, though sometimes uncongenial, task the authors of “The 
Haunting of Borley Rectory” have made a notable contribution. 
“The tale of the Borley haunting,” they tell us, “developed into a 
really good ghost story because the legendary skeleton became 
clothed with a body of material which passed for reality and any- 
thing that weakened the flimsy structure was glossed over or treated 
as of no importance.” The clothing of the skeleton owes much to the 
late Harry Price. “As a scientist,’ he wrote, “I can guarantee you 
a ghost.” 

The story the authors have to tell is long and involved (it covers 
a period from 1863 to 1953), and they. have felt it necessary to tell 
the story in great detail. Consequently the reader may find it difficult 
sometimes to see the wood for the trees, and a reviewer may provide 
a useful guide by setting out the salient features of the story and 
the main conclusions to which the authors have come. 

The original foundation for the haunting was an old local legend 
that Borley Rectory, in Essex, was built on the site of a thirteenth 
century monastery, that a monk from Borley eloped with a novice 
from a nearby nunnery at Bures, that they were caught and the 
novice bricked up in her own nunnery. It is revealing to find that 
as late as 1936 Price enthusiastically accepted the theory that Borley 
Rectory was built on a monastery site, but dropped it like a hot 
brick when in 1938 after careful enquiry the theory was finally 
disproved. The apocryphal novice from Bures. probably provided a 
point de repére for an equally apocryphal character, Marie Lairre, a 
French Roman Catholic nun from Le Havre. Neither for Marie 
Lairre’s existence, nor for the paranormal character of the phenomena 
she was alleged to produce does there appear to be a shred of valid 
evidence, but an elaborate story was built up about her by Dr. 
Phythian Adams, Canon of Carlisle, and accepted by Price. It seems 

1 Proceedings of the Society for Psychical Research (London), Vol. 51, 


1956, pp. XIV-+181. Simultaneous publication of ‘trade edition, Gerald 
Duckworth & Co. Ltd., London. 16s. 
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a pity that educated men of good standing should be ready to lend 
their support to such taradiddles. 


To return to the chronological building up of the Borley haunt— 
the next contribution was made by the “Bull incumbencies.” The 
Bulls, father and son, held the living for 64 years, 1863 to 1927, and 
according to Price one of the most convincing features of the haunt 
was the long period covered by the manifestations. As the Bull in- 
cumbencies occupy the greater part of this period and the “story 
of the rectory apparitions was firmly established in Borley by 1928, 
when the living passed to a stranger, the Reverend G. Eric Smith,” 
it is obviously important to consider whether there is any good 
evidence for paranormal occurrences during the Bull period. The 
authors discuss this question in detail and the following points may 
be noted: (1) Concerning apparitions alleged to have been seen by 
Henry Bull (father) and Harry (son) there appears to be no first- 
hand testimony. (2) The atmosphere of the rectory in Harry Bull’s 
time was spiritualistic and we are told at second hand that he 
believed himself to have seen apparitions. He is however an unsatis- 
factory witness (see p. 21 of the Report). (3) Henry Bull’s daughter, 
Miss Ethel Bull, had only one or two vague experiences which she 
recorded many years after the event. The alleged physical phenomena 
of this period are negligible, ‘stones falling about,” “boots found on 
the top of a wardrobe,” a French dictionary thrown onto a bedroom 
floor. (4) In view of the fact that Henry Bull had fourteen children 
and that other young people were frequent visitors at the house, 
which was already reputed to be haunted, some allowance must be 
made for the force of suggestion and for practical jokes. Attention 
may be called at this point to the geography of the rectory, admirably 
adapted as the scene of a haunt, a huge rambling old building of 
some twenty-three rooms, in very bad repair, infested according to 
several witnesses by rats and mice, badly lighted, and hung all about 
with exposed bell-wires. The authors conclude that up to the death 
of Harry Bull in 1927 the alleged haunt amounted to no more than 
a well-established local tradition with no real substance behind it, 
but “the stage was set for what was to follow.” 


With the incumbency of the Reverend G. Eric Smith in October, 
1928, the haunting of Borley took on a new character owing to the 
well-intentioned but unfortunate action of Mr. and Mrs. Smith. 
Troubled by the local reputation of the rectory as a haunted house, 
they sought advice from the Daily Mirror with a view to “laying the 
ghosts.” So far from laying them the Daily Mirror brought upon the 
scene a spate of phenomena, a horde of sight-seers, and—Harry 
Price. Concerning the part played by Price more will be said here- 
after, but it may be noted here that with his advent the physical 
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phenomena associated with the rectory took on a quite different 
character from anything observed before, and were undoubtedly 
objective. The conclusion reached by the authors of the Report is 
that when the evidence for these alleged wonders is critically ex- 
amined, there is nothing that could not be explained by normal 
agencies, probably eked out on one or two occasions by deliberate 
fraud. The situation is complicated by the fact that Mr. and Mrs. 
Smith were not consistent in the opinions they expressed at various 
times as to the nature of the phenomena. The authors have felt it 
necessary to discuss these inconsistencies in detail, and perhaps they 
were right. But it might have been helpful to the patient reader if 
some part of this discussion could have been relegated to an 
Appendix. 


We come now to the Foyster incumbency (1930-1935). The 
Reverend L. A. Foyster at the time he became rector was a middle- 
aged man in poor health with a young and physically attractive wife 
to whom Borley Rectory is not likely to have been a congenial home. 
According to Price’s published opinion in The End of Borley Rectory 
“it can be said without fear of contradiction that the Foyster occupa- 
tion coincided with the most violent and most dangerous period in 
the whole recorded history of the Borley manifestations.” He wrote 
of the “variety and violence of the phenomena,” and of the meticulous 
record made by Mr. Foyster of “every paranormal incident which 
came under his notice.’ It may come as a surprise to the reader 
to learn that at the time when these incidents were occurring and 
for some years afterwards Price attached little, if any, importance 
to these phenomena as evidence of the paranormal and was of 
opinion (privately expressed) that “Mrs. Foyster was responsible 
for the trouble, though it is possible that her actions are the result 
of hysteria.” It is apparent from the very careful investigation of 
the facts carried out by the authors that Price’s private opinion 
(which he himself suppressed) came pretty near the truth. For 
detailed evidence of this the reader must study the Report itself. 
Points that may be noted here are: (1) Nearly the whole of Mr. 
Foyster’s “meticulous record” was made months and even years 
after the alleged events and examples can be found of the fallibility 
of his memory and a tendency, as time went on, to enhance the 
paranormal character of the incidents. He records only one incident 
(of no evidential value) as occurring in the absence of Mrs. Foyster. 
(2) The testimony of other witnesses, e.g., Edwin Whitehouse and 
Mr. d’Arles, is for various reasons unconvincing and suspect. (3) For 
many of the incidents Mrs. Foyster is the sole witness; unless we 
are prepared to accept her testimony without question, there is no 
reason to suppose that these incidents were paranormal. (4) With 
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regard to the mysterious wall-writings, all of which seem to have 
appeared during the Foyster period in the summer of 1931, in view 
of the absence of any careful enquiry at the time all that can be said 
is that there is no good evidence for supposing them to have been 
of paranormal origin. They could have been produced normally and 
the burden of proof is on those who suggest that they were not so 
produced. There is evidence of a similarity between some of the 
writings and Mrs. Foyster’s normal script. Attention may again be 
called in this connection to ‘“Price’s repeatedly expressed private 
opinion that Mrs. Foyster was the conscious source of all the phe- 
nomena during her period at Borley.”’ It may also be noted that 
during Mrs. Foyster’s absence from the rectory for a considerable 
period no phenomena were observed with the exception of one trivial 
incident, which was almost certainly not paranormal. 


After the departure of the Foysters the next phase in the history 
of Borley was Price’s tenancy, May 1937 - May 1938. The reader 
may be wearying by this time of the reiterated statement that Borley 
still provided no evidence of scientific value for the paranormal, but 
that after all happens to be the truth, a result which might perhaps 
have been anticipated from the fact that most of the observers during 
this period were chosen by Price on the curious theory that the less 
they knew about psychical research the more valuable their observa- 
tions were likely to be! | am reminded of a saying of Alice Johnson’s, 
than whom no one was better qualified to express such an opinion, 
that the art of psychical research is best learnt by practising it. 
Forty-eight “official observers” took part in this enquiry and of 
these only two produced statements which the authors thought 
worthy of careful consideration. 


In February 1939 the rectory was destroyed by fire and in 1944 
the ruins were finally demolished. This last period is described as 
‘a sort of Borley ‘silly season’ of extravagant theory .. . and 
extreme credulity.”” No further comment seems called for. The only 
attempt at serious investigation during this time was made by 
Dr. A. J. B. Robertson and a group of Cambridge undergraduates.? 
The phenomena observed were mainly auditory and inconclusive, 
and Dr. Robertson himself called attention to the possible effect of 
suggestion when conducting “an enquiry into a supposedly haunted 
ruin.” The part likely to have been played by suggestion in all 
phases of the Borley haunt should be borne in mind. 


So far then as concerns evidence for the paranormal the Borley 
report is negative. It is however of great positive interest on several 


2“Some Recent Investigations into the Borley Rectory Case,” Journal 
S.P.R., Vol. XXXIII, 1945, pp. 107-110. 
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grounds. It affords a remarkable example of the growth of a legend. 
We can see this phantastic snowball gradually piling up and wonder 
at the enthusiastic will-to-believe with which it was accepted. The 
revelation of the part played by Price is also of great importance. 
For many years Price was widely (though not universally) accepted 
as a leading authority on psychical research, but where does he 
stand now? The authors have very properly expressed regret that 
they have found it necessary to bring accusations of mala fides 
against a man who is dead, but “the duty of establishing the true 
facts in this difficult region far outweighs personal considerations,” 
and much of the evidence on which they rely was not available in 
Price’s lifetime. Of the part he played in building up an imposing 
facade of falsehood, by gross inaccuracy and exaggeration, on the 
one hand, and suppression of what he himself apparently believed to 
be the truth, on the other, there can be no question. That accusation 
has been proved to the hilt and Price’s reputation as a responsible 
enquirer is thereby destroyed. The evidence for his deliberate faking 
of phenomena is not quite so conclusive, but it is, to say the least 
of it, damaging and a good deal better than any evidence adduced 
for the haunting of Borley. One example is given from Price’s first 
appearance on the Borley scene during the Smith incumbency (see 
p. 46) when in his présence a glass of water was turned to ink, a 
well-known conjuring trick, and Price was a skilled conjurer. Other 
examples are the evidence of Mr. C. Sutton (p. 31) concerning the 
throwing of a large pebble, a statement by Lord Charles Hope, an 
experienced investigator, that he left Borley “with the definite sus- 
picion that Mr. Price might be responsible for some at least of the 
phenomena which had occurred while I was present” (p. 33), and 
the incident of the brick, adduced by Price in The End of Borley 
Rectory (p. 284) as a paranormal occurrence, but described by a 
witness as “‘barefaced hocus-pocus on the part of the late Harry 
Price.” 

The legend of Borley Rectory is now firmly established in the 
public mind (not without some assistance from the B.B.C.) and it 
has had a long time to take root, a fact for which delay in publishing 
the Report must take some responsibility. It is hardly to be hoped 
that a single shot, however well directed, will suffice to kill the 
legend. But the future student, who wants to learn the facts of the 
case, so far as it was possible to ascertain them, will know where 
to look. 











Comments by Dr. Jan Ehrenwald 
on 


Professor F. C. Dommeyer’s Report 
“Some Ostensibly Precognitive Dreams’” 


I am glad that the Editor of this JourNAL has offered me the 
opportunity to comment on this interesting paper. It is a report of 
apparently precognitive—or telepathic—incidents observed under 
unusually favorable circumstances. It is based on occurrences of a 
spontaneous nature and is supplemented by attempts at their experi- 
mental verification. What makes it particularly interesting to me is 
the fact that the argument in favor of a “paranormal” interpretation 
of the evidence hinges on the apparent correspondences between a 
certain recurrent element featured in a series of dreams and a series 
of well-authenticated actual events in the dreamer’s life. In the 
Dommeyer series the “element” in question is the perception in 
dreams of excrement pertaining to an unidentified source or a baby 
in diapers. Alternatively, it was represented by a cat’s regurgitated 
gastric content. The ostensibly corresponding event was the receipt 
by the dreamer (Mrs. Dommeyer) of money which, as Professor 
Dommeyer rightly points out, psychoanalysts usually equate with 
excrement, that is, with the first “gift” that the baby, in the course 
of his toilet training, is supposed to surrender to his mother or nurse. 


The claimed correspondence—precognitive, telepathic, or other- 
wise—raises a number of questions. First, is the correspondence 
regular and persistent enough to warrant a parapsychological inter- 
pretation? Secondly, if so, what are the criteria on which the claim 
of the assumed correspondence between dream and waking event 
can be based? Thirdly, if such a correspondence is taken for granted, 
does it call for a precognitive interpretation or can it conceivably be 
accounted for by reference to some other hypothesis? 


Professor Dommeyer’s article emphasizes the close connection 
between the “predictive symbol” and the subsequent event. The five 
instances described are certainly impressive enough. But there are 
three possible objections which can be raised to their paranormal 
interpretation: (1) The “predictive” dream element is of such fre- 
quent occurrence in the subject’s dream life that its coincidence with 
a certain type of actual event might be due to chance. (2) Her good 
fortune in being the apparently habitual recipient of smaller or larger 
monetary gifts might be considered a factor which would further 


1 JournaAL A.S.P.R., Vol. XLIX, 1955, pp. 109-117. 
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weaken the suggested psi-explanation. (3) One might even go so 
far as to wonder whether or not there is a deeper psychodynamic, 
characterologically determined connection between the recurrence of 
a certain element in the subject’s dream life and her apparent good 
fortune which makes so many dollar bills flutter—or at least so many 
nickels and pennies roll—her way. 


As for the claimed telepathic (or precognitive) nature of a certain 
dream element, I have pointed out elsewhere? that this can be based 
on a number of well-defined criteria. First, there is the criterion of 
uniqueness (e.g., names, dates, numerals, etc.) contained in both 
dream and reality. Needless to say, the predictive symbol discussed 
here lacks this criterion. A second criterion is the presence of a 
combination of specific distinctive features in both dream and reality. 
It is readily understood that the material reviewed here falls short 
of this criterion. Nevertheless, the recurrence of Mrs. Dommeyer’s 
“predictive feature,” i.e., the excrement, in the manifest content of 
a series of dreams, in conjunction with a similarly patterned series 
of real events, is strongly suggestive of a psi factor being involved 
in the occurrences. The excrement contained in the dream can be 
compared to a tracer element causing a Geiger counter to tick reveal- 
ing the presence of radioactivity. This is what I have described as 
the telepathic “tracer effect.” 


But even if we are satisfied with the prima-facte evidence of psi 
suggested by our criteria, how can the telepathic (or precognitive) 
nature of such a series be verified without resort to the statistical 
method ? It is at this point that what I have described as the criterion 
of psychological significance may come to our aid. I have pointed 
out that this criterion can be established by psychoanalytic inquiry 
into the deeper meaning of the particular dream element (1) in rela- 
tion to the dreamer, i.e., the percipient, and (2) in relation to the 
agent involved in the incident. If such an inquiry reveals the presence 
of a dynamically meaningful relationship between, on the one hand, 
the “tracer” element contained in the dream and, on the other, the 
agent’s personality and emotionally colored preoccupations, then the 
suggested paranormal interpretation may indeed be regarded as 
psychologically significant. It may then be used as an added criterion 
to justify the telepathy hypothesis. 

In psychoanalytic practice, for example, we may find that by 
granting the telepathic interpretation of a given. dream we may arrive 
at a better psychological understanding of it, whereas failing to do 
so, the dream would remain utterly unintelligible. This means that 

2 


2 New Dimensions of Deep Analysis: A Study of Telepathy in Interpersonal 
Relationships, Grune and Stratton, New York, 1955. 
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introducing the telepathy hypothesis fills a gap in our approach and 
thus in itself justifies resorting to the telepathy hypothesis. 


Professor Dommeyer’s report indeed leaves us with the impression 
that detailed psychoanalytic exploration of Mrs. Dommeyer’s dreams 
might well give added weight to their telepathic or precognitive 
interpretation. Whether or not the demonstration of its psychological 
significance would then satisfy the skeptic is, of course, another 
question. In any case, it might satisfy the psychiatrist anxious to join 
hands with observers concerned with the same problem in neighbor- 
ing fields of research. 


One more remark regarding the telepathic versus the precognitive 
interpretation of the incidents may be in order. Clearly, the first 
four instances can readily be explained in terms of telepathy to Mrs. 
Dommeyer from Professor Coyer, Professor Ducasse, or the 
dreamer’s mother. They “thought” of sending a money gift to Mrs. 
Dommeyer, whereupon she produced the “predictive symbol” in her 
dream. The difficulties are greater in Instance 5. Yet whenever we 
are prepared to give serious consideration to the hypothesis that 
telepathy has occurred between Mrs. Dommeyer and her various 
agents, we might do well to extend the same courtesy to the hypo- 
thesis that Mrs. Dommeyer might have the capacity to affect her 
friends and relations in a similar way, i.e., telepathically. If so, one 
might assume that Mrs. S., forcing her nickel on Mrs. Dommeyer 
despite her protests, may in fact have acted as a percipient and car- 
ried out what amounted to a telepathic command given her by Mrs. 
Dommeyer as an agent. In this case, her dream would not be pre- 
cognitive; it would in effect have brought about its own fulfillment. 
In so doing, it might even have fulfilled a wish—conscious or uncon- 
scious—present in the minds of many students of psychical research: 
the wish to obviate the need for accepting evidence in favor of true 
precognition with all its disturbing philosophical implications. 











Analysis and Interpretation of a Pair of 
Presumably Telepathic Dreams 
GERTRUDE R. SCHMEIDLER AND ESTHER FROM MER 


In 1916, on a sunny day in an open trench, Hirsch Brand fell 
asleep very thirsty, dreamed of drinking beer, and woke refreshed. 
The dream was so vivid that he described it to his family, and has 
remembered it to the present. At about the same time (but not at 
exactly the same time) his seven-year-old daughter Jetta had a dream 
closely resembling her father’s, which was so vivid that she described 
it to her mother on waking and, also, remembered it to the present. 
The similarity of the dreams is striking enough to make them appear 
telepathic. Discrepancies between them seem to be psychologically 
meaningful, and the pattern of similarities and discrepancies carries 
implications for the dynamics of the telepathic process. 


Statement of the Dreams 


In the spring of 1955, one of us (EF, Jetta’s daughter) was a 
student at City College. In a discussion of psychic phenomena with 
GRS, she described the pair of dreams summarized above. At GRS’s 
suggestion, EF interviewed separately her mother and grandfather. 
She recorded in shorthand their accounts, and typed them precisely 
as they were stated. Mr. Brand then read and signed his account, 
and Mrs. Frommer read and signed hers. Supplementary information 
was also recorded by EF, a short time later, in separate interviews 
with the two participants. The verbatim reports follow. 


This happened in Strassbourg in 1916. I was seven years, the 
oldest of four children. My father was in the war. I was very much 
attached to my parents. 


I dreamed one night that my father came home from the war. He 
said that he was very, very thirsty. He asked me to go down across 
the street to the grocery and get him a bottle of beer. I went down 
to get it. After drinking, his thirst was quenched and he was very 
happy and relaxed. 

Two to two and a half weeks later we got a letter in which he told 
us that he was lying in a trench and that he was almost dying for 
thirst. And still he could fall asleep. And he dreamed about his 
terrible thirst, coming home, and asking me to go down, across the 
street to the grocery and get him a bottle of beer. He drank it out 
and his thirst was relieved. After he woke up he wasn’t thirsty 
any more. 

YETTI FROMMER 
(Mrs. Jetta Frommer) 
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It was during the first World War, it was a hot day. It was in 
May, 1916, and we were in Lucke, Poland. It was midday, the sun 
was burning, and I was very thirsty. I tried to fall asleep and for- 
get my thirst. I got a dream that I went home to Germany, to 
Strassbourg, to my wife, and I told her, “I have such a thirst.” My 
wife sent Jetta down to the store to get a bottle of beer. She went 
and bought a bottle. My wife opened it up and poured me a glass of 


beer. I drank one glass, then another, then woke up. I wasn’t thirsty 
any more. 


This same dream my daughter told my wife. I found this out 
when I got home from the war. We didn’t remember the exact day, 
but we did remember the month and the year. I do not remember 
writing any letter. 


Hirscu BRAND 


Supplementary questions fell into three categories, designed (1) to 
find whether the dreams were unusual, for these two people; (2) to 
check on the points where the two accounts differed; and (3) to 
explore the family relationships of the Brands. The answers are 
summarized below. 


1. Both Mrs. Frommer and Mr. Brand state that the dreams 
were unique in their experience. Neither remembers a similar ex- 
perience. 

2. (a) Mr. Brand dates his dream in May, 1916, at midday. 
Mrs. Frommer remembers that her dream occurred in 1916, at 
night, but does not recall the month. 

(b) In her original statement, Mrs. Frommer said, “I 
dreamed . .. that my father came home from the war.” On question- 
ing, however, she says that the homecoming was not a part of her 
dream, but that she remembers her father was in uniform. This is 
similar to Mr. Brand’s report; he also has no recollection of 
actually coming home, in his dream. Both, then, begin with the 
father at home, thirsty. 

(c) In Mr. Brand’s dream, the whole family was present. In 
the daughter’s dream, no one figured except her father and herself. 

(d) Mr. Brand’s dream detailed his wife’s pouring him one 
glass of beer and then a second. The daughter has no recollection 
of this process; she does not even remember whether the beer was 
poured into a glass or drunk directly from the bottle. She has, 
however, a vivid memory of her father’s happiness at quenching 


his thirst, and even of the phrases with which he expressed satisfac- 
tion. 


3. Both Mr. Brand and Mrs. Frommer report that the father 
and daughter loved each other dearly. Mr. Brand says he “was 


always proud to walk with Jetta, she was so beautiful.” Mrs. 
Frommer says she loved both her parents equally — and continues 
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by pointing out, critically, certain faults of her mother, then re- 
ferring more vaguely to, and condoning, the corresponding faults 
of her father. 


Evaluation of Evidentiality 
Supporting the Telepathic Interpretation 


Both participants recollect their astonishment at the similarity of 
the two dreams. In addition Mrs. Brand, to whom little Jetta told her 
dream on waking, fully confirms that the statements of the two 
dreams were made independently. 


The dreams had many common elements. In both, the father was 
home; he said he was thirsty; he asked for beer to be bought; his 
daughter went to buy the beer and returned with it; he drank the 
beer and his thirst was quenched. 


If (as stated by Mrs. Frommer) the father’s letter was received 
two or three weeks after her dream, it seems likely that the time gap 
between the two dreams was small. 


Both Mr. Brand and Mrs. Frommer describe their dreams as 
unique. They were not, then, a part of a long series of reported 
dreams, where we might expect eventually to find a chance relation- 
ship which, taken out of context, would seem evidential. 


The fact that the dreams do not agree in all details, and that Mr. 
Brand does not recall writing the letter which his daughter still 
states that she recalls, implies an obstinate honesty on the part of both 
participants. It gives the ring of truth to the points on which there is 
agreement. 


Opposing the Telepathic Interpretation 


There is no documentary evidence, other than the accounts dictated 
almost forty years after the experience. 


The two dreams occurred at different times. One was at night; one 
was at midday. There is no way to determine whether the time differ- 
ence was a few hours or many days. 


There are several discrepancies between the two accounts. Mrs. 
Frommer reports that a letter came from her father describing his 
dream, while Mr. Brand does not remember writing the letter. In Mr. 
Brand’s dream, his wife and all the rest of the family were present, 
and his wife figured actively ; in Jetta’s dream only she and her father 
were present. Mrs. Frommer inaccurately excludes mention of her 
mother in recounting her father’s description of his own dream. 


+ omnes h. 
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Evaluation 


Let us begin with a rough four-point scale for evaluating spon- 
taneous cases, with the points designated as very good, good, incon- 
clusive, and suspect. The absence of written or fully attested state- 
ments of the two dreams, each made before there was knowledge of 
the contents of the other statement, immediately prevents this case 
from being in the “very good” category. 

Using previously recorded cases as a standard of comparison, we 
can dismiss as unimportant the lack of simultaneity in time. Many 
very good cases show a time lag or a precognitive effect. 

$y the same criterion, the absence of her mother and the rest of 
her family in little Jetta’s dream need not be considered important. 
Myers reports a similar discrepancy, in a case which he seems to 
consider very good.! 

The difference between what Mr. Brand recalls, and what Mrs. 
Frommer thinks that Mr. Brand recalls, indicates that the two did not 
compare notes, and jointly build up a better story than the original 
one. The contradictions on minor points thus seem to strengthen the 
agreements on the major ones. 

The unusual nature of Jetta’s dream, to which her mother testifies, 
the uniqueness of Mr. Brand’s dream, and the fact that the two dreams 
agree on the essentials of the story they tell, seem to place the case 


as a “good” one. 


Interpretation 


When a very thirsty man falls asleep in the sun, we should expect 
him to wake even thirstier than before. But when instead, after dream- 
ing of drinking, he wakes with his thirst quenched, we may speculate 
that either his body acted out the dream and, through autonomic 
activity, released body fluids in sufficient quantity to relieve the thirst 
sensation, or else that autosuggestion as powerful as a deep hypnotic 
trance changed his conscious experience. Neither explanation, of course, 
precludes the other; and either suggests that an important emotional 
meaning was carried by the dream. Turning to its manifest content, we 
find that it describes a scene with his intimate family, in which his 
wife, helped by his daughter, ministers to his needs. The dream, then, 
tells of his being cared for by those he loves best. 

Put in these terms, the fact that only herself and her father are in 
Jetta’s dream becomes a meaningful misrepresentation of the father’s 
dream. We believe it natural that a little girl should learn to be 


TF, W. H. Myers, Human Personality and Its Survival of Bodily Death, 
Longmans, Green and Co., New York, Vol. I, Case 425 B. (last edition 1954). 
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feminine by identifying with her mother and even have come to 
believe it natural that, much as she loves her mother, she should at 
times be jealous of the special intimacy that her father feels with his 
wife, and should sometimes imagine herself as being in her mother’s 
place. Thus Mr. Brand’s dream told a story that he presumably 
wished were true: instead of being at war, he was at home, cared for 
by those he loved best ; and Jetta’s dream told a story that she (accord- 
ing to widely accepted current theories) like other little girls pre- 
sumably wished were true: that she was the one her father loved best, 
and that she was caring for him in her mother’s place. 


The provocative question in all spontaneous cases is why, when two 
people are capable of telepathic experience, a particular experience 
should be the one that “‘comes through.” The most reasonable explan- 
ation, in this case, is that the experience was initiated by the integra- 
tion of Mr. Brand’s strong body needs for coolness and something to 
drink, with his strong emotional need to be cared for by the family 
he loved. That this integration, expressed in his dream of being sup- 
plied with beer, was an unusually powerful experience, is attested by 
the extraordinary body change that followed it. According to this 
interpretation, his ability as a telepathic agent would not ordinarily be 
strong; but the combination of intense physiological and emotional 
need was sufficient to make it strong at this one time. 


Turning, then, to little Jetta, our interpretation must be that she 
was an effective percipient in this case but not in others, because 
her strongest unsatisfied emotional need, while her father was away, 
involved being in the closest possible relation to him: caring for him 
and being rewarded by his satisfied approval. Fitting herself into the 
place of both wife and daughter, in the dream story that he told, 
satisfied this need. The dream story that he was sending, therefore, 
was (with the one change that she made in it) the story that she was 
most ready to receive. 


City College of New York 














“Mystical” States as a Subject for 
Psychical Research 


MRS. MARION WILKERSON 





I wonder whether a substantial effort has ever been made in 
psychical research to study “mystical” states of consciousness or those 
perceptions which claim intuitive knowledge of the universe as a 
whole. 


On the surface, at least, the mystical state would seem to derive 
from a full or complete extrasensory power of which simple telepathy, 
clairvoyance or precognition are lesser representatives and, if this is 
true, a study of the mystical states would seem to constitute the most 
direct approach to the study of ESP. 


A number of facts suggest that the traditional mystic experience 
may not be merely illusory — that it may be at least generally ob- 
jective in reference and therefore suitable as a subject of parapsycho- 
logical research. 


The mystical claim of direct knowledge of a non-physical reality 
seems to be fairly well supported, for example, by modern science. 
The intuitive view of the unreality of time and space as viewed by 
common sense seems to be reflected by the scientific concepts of rela- 
tivity, space-time, and the fourth dimension and, similarly, the intui- 
tion of wholeness and of the non-mechanical nature of various forces 
and influences would seem to echo the physicist’s concept of field. The 
concepts of teleology, wholeness, form and field in biology and of 
gestaltism in psychology combine with the findings of physics and 
especially with those of parapsychology to paint a picture of reality 
not essentially different from that held by the mystic. Too, many of 
the individuals who have made claims of mystical knowledge of reality 
have possessed demonstrable and often striking telepathic and clair- 
voyant abilities and occasionally, it seems, powers of levitation (or PK 
powers) as well. While the demonstration of such powers does not 
establish the validity of the undemonstrated abilities, it at least sug- 
gests that these may also actually exist. 


One wonders whether the mystical perceptions might not be the 
source of the more specific intuitive abilities so often found in the 
mystic and, further, whether it might not be possible to strengthen 
ESP through stimulating the more general intuitive states. It seems 
possible that research along these lines could further the ends of 
parapsychology in several important ways: 
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Help to strengthen ESP so that it could be more easily observed 
and experimented with. 


Help to strengthen and control ESP with a view to its possible 
practical applications in everyday life. 

Support belief in the spiritual reality affirmed by religion and, 
by increasing knowledge of how to stimulate mystical states, 
encourage more widespread participation in that unitive type of 
consciousness which constitutes the living core of all religion. 
Dr. Rhine has emphasized the importance to morality and world 
peace of the intellectual acceptance of a spiritual reality, but I 
wonder whether the actual mystical experience with its feeling 
content of love and “at-one-ness’” might not foster social 
harmony a good deal more surely and to a much greater extent 
than intellectual belief. 


Possibly, use the mystical faculty as a window through which to 
view directly the landscape of non-physical existence — thus 
aiding the study of non-physical reality and its relationship to 
physical existence. 
If (a) the researcher could really learn to produce these states 
or could find subjects among mystics 
(b) he could devise means of accurately recording their con- 
tent and of translating it into intellectual terms (perhaps 
the most baffling and crucial problem in such a project ) 
(c) he could work out means of checking the content with 
traditional scientific procedures 
then an introspective study of mystical states might prove to be 
of great value in the effort to grasp intellectually the nature of 
“a universe which combines non-physical operations and the 
physical world.” 
In any such undertaking the dangers of illusion, wishful think- 
ing, and general subjectivity would, of course, be very great. On 
the other hand, the intuitive faculty which helps to demonstrate 
the existence of a non-physical reality appears also to be the 
natural faculty for contacting that reality. While conventional 
scientific methods are indirect, dependent upon inference, and 
more or less fumbling as to direction, the intuitive method, if it 
could be properly developed and critically used, should be direct, 
to the point, and perhaps capable of pointing the way to essen- 
tial facts and the relationships between them. 


Might it not be the special task of an expanded and matured 
psychical research to re-discover the “lost half” of human nature, 
that inner or intuitive part which apparently relates Man directly 
to the universe as a whole, and its further task to reconcile the intel- 
lectual and intuitive elements in human experience, both the faculties 
themselves and the views of reality which derive from them ? 
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In undertaking any such research the great initial problem would 
be, of course, that of finding subjects with mystical mentality. If these 
were not available there would have to be found some method of 
producing the desired states in more ordinary subjects. Such a method 
might be called for in the long run anyway if the findings should indi- 
cate, as it seems that they might, that social harmony could be greatly 
increased through stimulation of mystical experience in large numbers 
of people. 

A few signposts already exist, of course, which might be useful to 
a researcher in his effort to produce the necessary states. Para- 
psychology, first of all, indicates that the intuitive faculties are un- 
conscious. The spiritual disciplines of both East and West, too, show 
that these faculties do not reside in the intellectual part of the psyche 
but that they appear only when the intellect — together with the 
affective elements which arise from it — are in abeyance or, in physio- 
logical terms, that they do not arise in the forebrain. 


Assuming traditional psychological methods of spiritual develop- 
ment such as the Yoga to be too slow, difficult, and uncertain in 
effectiveness for use in laboratory research (or for widespread social 
application), one would begin to look for physiological rather than 
psychological methods of producing the desired states. 


The psychiatrist Dr. Trigant Burrow,! in seeking a means of break- 
ing up the conflict-producing human tendency to depend too exclu- 
sively on the fore or “part” brain (the intellectual part of the psyche) 
claims to have devised an automatic method of stopping the affective 
images from the intellect and starting a different type of imagery — 
constructive, inclusive, and impersonal — which derives from the 
harmonious working of the “whole” brain. He claims to have done 
this by a simple kinesthetic device —the balancing of the ocular 
muscles to keep the closed eyes in a state of equilibrium. 


Dr. Burrow’s aim — to develop the art of living wholly and in 
unison — to restore man’s primary pattern of motivation — is 
decidedly non-mystical in intent but it does suggest that physiological 
devices may be used to produce far-reaching psychological results. I 
am not even sure that Dr. Burrow’s device, which apparently fosters 
the rounded and harmonious life of the natural man, might not also, 
through its tempering of the intellectual part of the psyche, tend to 
open the door to mystic states as well. 


The science of electroencephalography suggests another possible 
non-psychological approach to the problem of stimulating mystical 


1 Trigant Burrow, Sctence and Man’s Behavior, Philosophical Library, Inc., 
New York, 1953, p. 372. 
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t 
states. By allowing a flickering light of carefully adjusted frequencies 
to strike the eyes of his subjects, the English physiologist Dr. Grey 
Walter? was able to break down the barriers between different parts 
of the brain and alter the brain wave rhythms. Subjects ‘“‘saw’”’ moving 
patterns, felt whirling sensations, or had sudden vivid recollections of 
past experiences. 

If such physical means can produce psychological results, one 
wonders whether we might learn in time to produce almost any 
desired mental state through altering (by electrical impulses?) the 
brain wave patterns and rhythms. Dr. Walter does, in fact, recognize 
the possibility of physiological training of brains. 


Clues as to the exact nature of the brain wave modifications required 
to produce a mystical state might be found first in the knowledge of 
the inhibiting effect of the forebrain on such states and next, perhaps, 
in electroencephalographic studies of the brain-wave patterns of 
mystics (if such can be found), of lobectomy patients, of subjects 
who have been given drugs reported to stimulate such states or of 
subjects during the well-known “anesthetic revelation.” 


Whatever direction the research might take, it does seem that an 
attempt by psychical researchers to explore the mystic condition — its 
stimulation and content — might prove to be of great value in 
furthering the ends of parapsychology by strengthening ESP for 
research purposes ; by strengthening and controlling ESP for possible 
development of practical applications; perhaps, by fostering greater 
social harmony through making possible the widespread stimulation 
of the more unitive states of mind; and by supplementing traditional 
methods of discovery with intuitive ones in the effort to understand 
intellectually the nature of a universe that combines non-physical 
operations with the physical world. 


2W. Grey Walter, The Living Brain, W. W. Norton & Co., New York, 1953. 
Chap. 4, p. 269 and last chap. 
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MAN’S PLACE IN A SUPERPHYSICAL WORLD. By W. W. 
Coblentz, Pp. X+-233. Sabian Publishing Society, New York, 
1954. $4.00. 


Dr. Coblentz is a physicist, recipient of many scientific honors, who 
for more than three decades carried on research at the National 
3ureau of Standards, where he specialized in selective radiometers 
for the interception and measurement of thermal radiant energy. 

Early in life, he became interested from a scientific point of view 
in the phenomena of mediumship and in other paranormal occur- 
rences; and for some sixty years he has availed himself of such 
opportunities as he could get to observe and study them. Attempts 
which he made to develop extrasensory perception in himself met 
with some degree of success along the lines of automatic writing, 
telepathy, clairvoyance, and significant dreams, and had at least the 
value of giving him some personal insight into the nature of the 
psychological states of mediums and sensitives. 

Being wide awake to the fact that many of the persons who pur- 
port to be mediums are frauds, Dr. Coblentz made it a point to inform 
himself as thoroughly as he could regarding the methods, the ap- 
paratus, and the psychology of conjuring. However, in describing 
his contacts with a psychic seamstress, who gave out such clairvoyant 
impressions as came to her while sewing for his family, Dr. Coblentz 
makes a remark which, on the one hand, mediums, and, on the other, 
scientists, could well ponder: “She found that all scientists were not 
seeking newspaper publicity by exposing the shortcomings of mediums, 
and one particular scientist [to wit, himself] was learning that not 
all psychics are fakers” (p. 38). The sensible attitude which he 
accordingly learned to adopt is put by him in the following words: 
“Certainly a predetermined judgment would be of little help to an 
investigator. It would destroy his chance of real participation in the 
séance, on the one hand, and would make it impossible for him to 
learn anything of consequence, on the other. Hence, from the be- 
ginning I tried to play a fair game, even if I was imposed upon — 
as no doubt I was, quite frequently, both known and unknown to me 

” (pp. 45-6). 

In commenting on the mediums and other persons he talked with 
in Spiritualist groups at various times, Dr. Coblentz states that he 
found — as others, including this reviewer, also have — “a general 
grooving in conventional methods which I was unable to divert.” 
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On one occasion, at Lily Dale, “I had brought a set of magnets with 
me, for... tests on the aura. . . but it was impossible to get anyone 
interested in my project. It was not a question of fear, or anticipation 
of injury, but sheer disinterest in anything different. . . . each one 

wanted to give me a mediumistic reading in which I was not 
interested, and had a mind quite closed to any other suggestion” 
(p. 33). This disinterest in questions of the kinds a scientist would 
like answered is of course not peculiar to Spiritualists, but is common 
among persons whose concern with these and related matters is, 
like that of most Spiritualists, essentially religious: the majority of de- 
vout Christians would be similarly disinterested in a project to make a 
chemical analysis of a consecrated host.! 


The book’s third chapter describes some experiments, employing 
magnets and various metals, which Dr. Coblentz conducted with the 
collaboration of a medium who claimed the capacity to perceive the 
aura. Also, the attempt to record on a gramophone the voice of a 
communicator, purporting to be William James, who had died four 
months before. Whenever the gramophone was on, however, a com- 
municator purporting to be R. W. Emerson — who had died thirty 
years earlier — came through instead of James. So the intended test 
of identity — by playing the recorded voice to persons familiar with 
that of James — could not be made. 


In Ch. 4 Dr. Coblentz gives an account of the numerous purported 
materializations he witnessed, chiefly at “dark” séances with the 
medium Pierre Keeler, to whom he had been introduced, not as a 
scientist, but ‘as a government employee,” of whom there were several 
others at the séances. Thirteen of the seances were in 1911-12 and 
two in 1915, at which time Keeler broke off relations in consequence 
of Dr. Coblentz’ expressed desire to obtain a sample of ‘“‘ectoplasm,” 
such as — while Coblentz was operating the music box at the right 
of the curtain — had appeared under the box and had then “suddenly, 
with a hissing noise, and high speed . . . started up the right-hand 
side of the cabinet, or edge of the curtain and then, still hissing, passed 
along the top of the curtains, and down the left-hand side, where it 


disappeared” (p. 86). 


The author kept voluminous notes of the séances, and, because 
the question whether confederates could be responsible for what he 
observed was constantly in his mind, he paid particular attention to 
such features as the “unmistakable demonstration of the building up 
and disintegration of the form outside the cabinet, close by me. . .” 
(pp. 81, 110, 113). He does not commit himself to the genuineness 


1Cf. Prof. J. H. Hyslop’s penetrating chapter on “Spiritualism, Religion and 
Science” in his book Contact with the Other World, Century Co., N. Y., 1919. 
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of any one of the purported materializations he observed, but is 
apparently convinced that Keeler had authentic mediumistic powers 
even if some of his phenomena were fraudulent. 


In the next chapter, he describes in detail some of the occurrences 
at two of Keeler’s “light” séances, the first at a private house under 
conditions precluding the possibility of confederates. The occurrences 
are similar to those which Hereward Carrington observed some years 
earlier at a séance with Keeler and pronounced fraudulent; but, in 
the light of some of the details Coblentz gives concerning his own 
séance with Keeler, the explanation Carrington offers (A.S.P.R. 
Proceedings, Vol. II or what he saw at his séance does not seem ap- 
plicable to what Coblentz observed. 


The last part of this interesting book is given to the author’s ac- 
count of his attempt to develop psychic faculties in himself, and of the 
modest degree of success this met with. 


C. J. Ducasse 


Brown University 


PROCEEDINGS OF THE FIRST INTERNATIONAL CON- 
FERENCE OF PARAPSYCHOLOGICAL STUDIES. Pp. 
XX+136. Parapsychology Foundation, Inc., New York, 1955. 
$3.00. 


These Proceedings are a valuable compendium for the reader who 
wishes to be au courant with the international situation in psychical 
research. They present summaries of about fifty papers delivered at 
the First International Conference of Parapsychological Studies held 
at Utrecht, The Netherlands, in the summer of 1953. The authors 
of the papers are drawn from fourteen nationalities and include 
psychologists, philosophers, sociologists, physicians, physicists, chem- 
ists, biologists, engineers, and mathematicians. 

Readers of this JouRNAL will recall Dr. Gardner Murphy’s “Sum- 
mary Report” of the Utrecht Conference, in the October 1953 num- 
ber, in which he described the four working groups that were estab- 
lished there: “the first dealing with quantitative experimental studies 
of the various classes of paranormal activity, including studies of the 
physical and physiological aspects of paranormal phenomena; the 
second with interpretation of material gathered in the practice of 
psychiatry; the third with qualitative and spontaneous (not experi- 
mentally controlled) phenomena; and the fourth with the psychologi- 
cal study of those persons who appear to display a relatively large 
amount of paranormal sensitivity (special sensitives).” 
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In addition to the summary of papers which occupy the major 
part of the volume Dr. Murphy, who served as Chairman of the Con- 
ference, contributes an Introduction in which he writes: “From the 
perspective of 1955, it appears that this Conference achieved its major 
purpose in moving toward a high level of seriousness in parapsycho- 
logical science, enabling scholars from different lands to meet with 
one another, and orienting the public to the fact that a great univer- 
sity may today be proud to give its utmost hospitality to these studies 
so rich in challenge, so far-reaching in ultimate implications.” Dr. 
Murphy’s opening address to the Conference on “International Para- 
psychology” precedes the summaries of the papers. 

The last pages of the volume are devoted to the “Resolutions” 
adopted by the Conference ; a “Statement Regarding the International 
Congresses held Between the Two World Wars’; and “Follow-Up” 
Conferences in France and England in accordance with the Resolu- 
tions of the Utrecht Conference. These Follow-Up Conferences in- 
cluded one on “Philosophy and Parapsychology,” the other a “Study 
Group on Unorthodox Healings,” both held at Saint Paul de Vence, 
Alpes Maritimes, France, in the spring of 1954; and a “Conference 
on Spontaneous Phenomena” organized by the Society of Psychical 
Research, London, at Newnham College, Cambridge, England, in 
July, 1955. The Proceedings of these conferences will be published 
by the Parapsychology Foundation at a later date. 

All four Conferences on Parapsychological Studies were made 
possible through the generous support of the Parapsychology Foun- 
dation in New York, of which Mrs. Eileen J. Garrett is President. 


L.W.A. 


The “Science” Magazine Controversy 


In an article entitled “Science and the Supernatural,” which 
appeared in the August 26, 1955 number of Sctence, Dr. George R. 
Price, research associate in the Department of Medicine of the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota, challenged the validity of the findings of para- 
psychologists, with special emphasis on the work of Dr. J. B. Rhine 
of Duke University and Dr. S. G. Soal of the University of London. 

Dr. Price attempted to show that fraud was logically conceivable 
under the conditions of the experiments, and he quoted Tom Paine 

. is it more probable that nature should go out of her course or 
that a man should tell a lie?” 


In his article Dr. Price wrote, “My opinion concerning the findings 
of the parapsychologists is that many of them are dependent on clerical 
and statistical errors and unintentional use of sensory clues, and that 
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all extrachance results not so explicable are dependent on deliberate 
fraud or mildly abnormal mental conditions. . . . Since I cannot 
prove, all I can do is try to convince by showing that ESP is in- 
compatible with current scientific theory.” 

The January 6, 1956 number of Science contained comprehensive 
replies to Dr. Price’s arguments by Dr. Rhine, Dr. Soal, and other 
scientists. According to Dr. Soal, “. .. Price makes these suggestions 
of fraudulent collusion without being able to produce the least frag- 
ment of factual evidence that any such fraudulent malpractice ever 
took place. It is, I think, safe to say that no English scientific journal 
would have published such a diatribe of unsupported conjecture. 
Nature, the leading English scientific weekly, has nothing but praise 
for our work in a recent book review. 

“Price begins by saying that ‘In his early work as a psychic investi- 
gator, Soal published excellent papers reporting negative findings 
and showed himself to be a meticulous and ingenious experimenter, 
expert at uncovering trickery. . . . Apparently Price considers the 
early experiments to be ‘excellent’ merely because they produced 
only negative findings.” 

Dr. Rhine commented: “Strange though it may seem, the publica- 
tion of the George Price paper .. . is, on the whole, a good event for 
parapsychology. It is not merely that it is better to be attacked than 
it is to be ignored. According to the ways of American science, a 
revolutionary finding has to be cuffed and kicked through the entrance 
to gain admittance. When unorthodox issues are concerned, only 
critical articles, and the rougher the better, are likely to be accepted 
by the scientific periodicals. In fact, one can easily fancy (as some 
readers have) that Price deliberately undertook to sell parapsychology 
to American science by disguising a really informative article as a 
slanderous critique, with charges so utterly exaggerated that they 
would not be believed even by skeptics of ESP. At any rate, as a way 
to get a lot of instruction on parapsychology into Science, it worked 
as well as if it had been planted.” 


Dr. Paul E. Meehl, Chairman of the Department of Psychology at 
the University of Minnesota, and Mr. Michael Scriven, research 
fellow in the Minnesota Center for the Philosophy of Science, con- 
tribute a joint paper to the controversy entitled “Compatibility of 
Science and ESP,” and Professor P. W. Bridgman, emeritus profes- 
sor of physics at Harvard University, discusses “Probability, Logic, 
and ESP.” The same issue also contains a rejoinder by Dr. Price and 
a final comment by Dr. Rhine. 
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The Editors of the Journal of Parapsychology have received a num- 
ber of contributions to the controversy. These, together with abstracts 
and rejoinders appearing in Sctence are published in the current 
(March) issue of the Journal. 

L.W.A. 


Notice to Members 





THREE PAPERS ON THE SURVIVAL PROBLEM. Pamphlet 
Containing Three Articles by Gardner Murphy. Reprinted from 
the January, April, and October 1945 numbers of this JouRNAL. 
Edition of 300 copies. Pp. 90. $2.50. 


Members who are interested in the question of the survival of 
human personality after death are reminded that Dr. Murphy’s three 
papers on the subject, which originally appeared in the JouRNAL in 
1945, are again available. 

The first article, “An Outline of Survival Evidence,” presents the 
various classes of evidence in organized form. 

The second article, “Difficulties Confronting the Survival Hypoth- 


esis,” is concerned with the problem of finding evidence for survival 
which cannot be explained by some other hypothesis. 


The third article, “Field Theory and Survival,” discusses the 
implications of field theory (complex organized wholes cannot be 
fully understood in terms of ingredient parts) for psychical research. 
The interpersonal nature of telepathic and clairvoyant processes is 
considered and the hypothesis is extended to relate to the future and 
the past. The most cogent types of survival evidence are indicated. 


Throughout the three articles important cases serve as illustrations 
for the subject matter under consideration. 





HISTORY OF THE SOCIETY 


The First American Society for Psychical Research was formed in 1885, 
in consequence of a visit by Sir W. F. Barrett to this country, and Prof. Simon 
Newcomb became its President. In 1887 the Society invited a man of signal 
ability, Richard Hodgson, A.M., LL.D., sometime Lecturer in the University 
of Cambridge, to become its Executive Secretary, and he accepted. 


This organization later became a branch of the English Society under the 
very able guidance of Dr. Hodgson until his death in 1905. The American 
Society for Psychical Research was then re-established with James H. Hyslop, 
Ph.D., formerly Professor of Logic and Ethics in Columbia University, as its 
Secretary and Director. 


THE ENDOWMENT 


The American Society for Psychical Research, Inc., was originally incor- 
porated under the Laws of New York in 1904 under the name of American 
Institute for Scientific Research, for the purpose of carrying on and endowing 


investigation in the fields of psychical research and psychotherapeutics. It 
is supported by contributions from its members and a small endowment fund. 
The income of the Society pays only for the publications and office ex- 
penses, but does not enable the Society to carry on its scientific investigations. 
A much greater fund is required before this work can be carried forward with 
the initiative and energy which its importance deserves. 


The endowment funds are dedicated strictly to the uses set forth in the 
deed of gift and are under control of the Board of Trustees, the character and 
qualification of whom are safeguarded, as with other scientific institutions. 


Moneys and property dedicated by will or gift to the purposes of the 
American Society for Psychical Research, Inc., whether to the uses of 
psychical research or psychotherapeutics, are earnestly solicited. The form 
which such dedication should take when made by will is indicated in the 
following : 


“TI give, devise and bequeath to the American Society for Psychical 
Research, Inc., a corporation organization under the laws of the State of New 
York, the sum of dollars (or if the bequest is real estate, or 
other specific items of property, these should be sufficiently described for 


identification), in trust for the corporate purposes of said Society.” 








